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“a Rethinking About U.S. Foreign Policy 


Three significant events in recent weeks have 
forced Americans to do some fundamental rethink- 
ing about the goals and methods of their foreign 
policy. 

First came the President’s announcement that 
work was going ahead on a hydrogen “super” bomb, 
which will dwarf in destructive power our present 
atomic weapons. Second was the statement of Secre- 
tary of State Acheson on the problem of reaching 
agreement with the Soviet Union. The third is a 
series of hearings now being held before a Senate 
sub-committee on ways to strengthen the United 
Nations. 

H-Bomb 


Controversy over the H-bomb has centered less 
over whether it should be made—which seemed to 
most inevitable, given the present situation—than 
over certain other aspects of the question. 

The lack of adequate public information has 
caused great concern. Granted that security con- 
siderations loom large, should not the American peo- 
ple share in the making of decisions with such far- 
reaching implications? From the information avail- 
able it would seem that the H-bomb might change 
considerably the outlook on national defense, and 
possibly on international control. Several citizens 
and organizations have urged the President to take 
steps to lay the groundwork for public discussion. 

The implications of the H-bomb have brought 
widespread and thoughtful expressions of concern 
from Capitol Hill. Senator McMahon led off with a 
moving plea for a “peace crusade” to stop the arma- 
ments race. (See TRENDS, Feb. 6.) Other Senators 
called for a world disarmament conference, for new 
appeals to the Soviet Union, and for fresh approaches 
to international control of atomic energy. A com- 
mon thread ran through all: that while the United 
States must continue to arm in the absence of effec- 
tive international control, our government should be 
imaginative and bold in its attempts to find some way 
out of this terrifying dilemma. 


Acheson Statement 


From the executive branch of the government, 
however, came a dash of cold water to the hopes of 


some dramatic new appeal to the Soviet Union. In 
a statement of February 8, later given strong ap- 
proval by the President, Secretary Acheson seemed 
to rule out any such approach as a solution. Citing 
the record over the past four years of agreements 
broken by the Soviet Union, the Secretary cautioned 
against thinking that any over-all settlement could 
now be reached. He said: 


“Agreements with the Soviet Union are useful when those 
agreements register or record an existing situation of fact, 
but otherwise they are not of much use. . . . It has been our 
basic policy to build situations which will extend the area of 
possible agreement, that is, to create strength instead of 
weakness which exists in many quarters. . . . We are trying 
to extend the area of possible agreement with the Soviet 
Union by creating situations so strong that they can be recog- 
nized and out of them can grow agreement.” 


The Secretary’s statement has broad implications. 
It seems to say that, while the door must always re- 
main open, continued efforts at negotiation with the 
Soviet Union cannot be expected to net results at 
present; that main U. S. energies should go into 
building up areas of strength. 


Hearings on U.N. 


These questions have given particular urgency to 
hearings now being held by a sub-committee of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, on the subject 
of strengthening the United Nations. Resolutions 
have been introduced for amending the U. N. Char- 
ter to eliminate the veto; for a world government; 
for a general pact; for an Atlantic Union; for mak- 
ing better use of U. N. machinery. The League of 
Women Voters appeared in support of the latter (see 
Current Legislation). From the hearings will come 
a report of the sub-committee, giving its evaluation 
of the proposals and possibly recommendations. 
The record of the hearings and the report will serve 
as a kind of Congressional “white paper” on U. S. 
policy toward the United Nations. It should be 
valuable both to the citizen—as a full account of 
alternative approaches for him to consider—and to 
the executive branch of the government in formu- 
lating future U. S. foreign policy. 


Electoral Reform 


An important step towards democratizing our 
voting procedure was taken when the Senate passed, 
64 to 27, the Lodge resolution (S. J. Res. 2) to amend 
the Constitution providing for the election of Presi- 
dent and Vice-President. The resolution provides 
for the abolition of the Electoral College but retains 
for each State its electoral votes equal to its total 
representation in Congress. 

As our election machinery now operates, the voter 
chooses electors, who compose the Electoral College, 
and the electors vote for President. With the growth 
of political parties, the electors lost their originally 
intended function of exercising their independent 
judgment in choosing a President and became 
recorders of the popular will. The Lodge resolution 
would eliminate these “middlemen” so that the peo- 
ple would be voting directly for their favored candi- 
date. 

Through tradition, the electors vote as a unit 
(block voting) for the candidate winning the most 
votes in each State, without regard to the margin of 
winning votes. In effect, the top candidate is cred- 
ited not only with his own votes but also with those 
of his opponents. The Lodge resolution stipulates 
that the electoral votes would be cast in direct pro- 
portion to the popular vote. Each candidate would 
be duly credited with his votes. 

Block voting makes it possible for a nominee re- 


ceiving only a minority of the popular vote to poll 


a majority of electoral votes and so become Presi- 
dent. This has happened three times in our history. 
Under the proposed amendment a man could be 
elected President only by receiving more votes than 
his opponents. 

As the electoral system now functions, a national 
election is thrown into the House if no candidate 


receives a majority of electoral votes. If this hap- 
pens, each State, regardless of size, has only one vote. 
It is generally conceded that this is an unsound 
practice. : 

The Lodge resolution provides that the candidate 
winning a plurality of at least 40°% of the electoral 
votes would be elected President. If no aspirant 
should poll the requisite 40°%, a joint session of the 
House and Senate would decide the election from 
the two top candidates, with each member voting 
as an individual. There is some feeling among 
political observers that the 40°%% requirement would 
result in more elections being decided by Congress 
than heretofore. 


Political Consequences 


The consensus is that the enactment of the amend- 
ment would tend to stimulate and strengthen our 
two-party system. For decades, the Democratic vote 
in the “solid” South has been a foregone conclusion, 
as has the Republican vote in northern New Eng- 
land. Neither party has felt the need to campaign 
vigorously in these areas. Political activity has been 
concentrated in the large, pivotal States. 

If the amendment were adopted, the major parties 
would have to bid for popular votes on a nation- 
wide basis. The power of the large States would be 
lessened and the small States would gain in political 
importance. 

Next StepsP 


Two more steps are needed to make the proposed 
amendment a reality: a two-thirds vote of the House 
and ratification by three-fourths of the States. An 
accurate reflection of the popular will in the vote 
is a basic ingredient to democracy. The Lodge 


resolution appears to go far towards providing this 
ingredient. 


* CURRENT LEGISLATION * 


Displaced Persons (H. R. 4567*): Minority reports have 
been filed by Senate Judiciary Committee members who 
favor more liberalized legislation than the amended H. R. 
4567 which was sent to Senate Jan. 25. 


Equal Rights Amendment (S. J. Res. 257+): Action has not 
yet been taken in the House. 


Electoral College Amendment (S. J. Res. 2 and H. J. 
Res. 2): The House Resolution has been reported by the 
House Judiciary Committee and is before the Rules Com- 
mittee. 


International Trade Organization (H. J. Res. 236*): 
Hearings before the House Foreign Affairs Committee have 
been postponed until mid-March. Consideration of Point 
Four legislation took longer than expected, and E.R.P. hear- 
ings begin February 21. 


Repeal of Margarine Taxes and Fees (H. R. 2023*): 
The conferees are meeting to iron out differences in the 
House and Senate bills. 


Strengthening the U.N. (S. Con. Res. 72*): This reso- 
lution to strengthen the U.N., by increasing its effectiveness 
through development and use within the present Charter, 
is being considered along with several other resolutions by 
Sub-committee of Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. 
Senator Thomas, (D., Utah) is chairman; other members 
are Senators Green (D., R.I.), McMahon (D., Conn.), Smith 
(R., NJ.), Wiley (R., Wis.). 


Federal Aid to Education (S. 246*): The House Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee is now considering S. 246* and 
other bills in executive session. 


* Indicates League support. 
+ Indicates League opposition. 


